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ECENT LEGISLATIVE changes in the Service- 

men’s Readjustment Act (GI bill) benefit 

veteran-students in institutions of higher learning 
and thereby affect the institutions. 

Three laws passed by the Eightieth Congress are 
of particular interest to those concerned with the 
education of veterans. 

Two amend the GI bill to give most veteran- 
students increases in subsistence allowances. The 
other prohibits the expenditure of Government 
funds for courses of training found to be avocational 
or recreational in character. 


Subsistence Allowances 


Public Law 411 raises the subsistence rates payable 
to veterans taking full-time institutional courses. 
The increased monthly rates are $75 for a veteran 
without dependents, $105 for a veteran with one 
dependent, and $120 for a veteran with more than 
one dependent. The latter rate for the first time 
recognizes a second dependent as the basis for an 
increased allowance. 

Public Law 512 increases the subsistence rates 
proportionately for veteran-students taking part- 
time school courses and for veterans who pursue 
some institutional training in combination with on- 
the-job training. It also raises the limits on earned 
income plus subsistence allowance a veteran may 
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receive if he works while attending school or taking 
training on the job. The new monthly ceilings are 
$210 for a veteran without dependents, $270 for a 
veteran with one dependent, and $290 for a veteran 
with more than one dependent. 

This does not mean there is a limit on what a 
student may earn by working full or part time while 
attending school. It does mean that his rate of 
subsistence allowance will be limited to an amount 
that when added to his earned income will not exceed 
the statutory ceilings. 


Avocational Courses 


Public Law 862 prohibits the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration from spending any of its appropriated funds 
for tuition and related fees or for subsistence allow- 
ance for any course determined by the Administrator 
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of Veterans Affairs to be avocational or recreational. 
A proviso states that flight-training and related 
aviation courses a veteran may take in connection 
with his present or contemplated business or occu- 
pation shall not be considered avocational or recrea- 
tional. 

The prohibition is in accord with and reempha- 
sizes the underlying spirit and intent of the educa- 
tional and training provisions of the GI bill. There- 
fore, veterans should not seek to pursue courses for 
avocational or recreational purposes, but they should 
pursue only courses which will contribute to their 
vocational or occupational advancement or educa- 
tional objective. 

Generally, a course of education in an approved 
institution of higher learning for which academic 
credit is awarded toward the veteran’s educational 
objective will not be considered avocational or 
recreational. 

However, if a veteran seeks to enroll in a single- 
subject course, as distinguished from a general edu- 
cational program, such course may fall within the 
category of courses for which the expenditure of 
funds is prohibited. In any such case, the veteran 
concerned must submit to the regional office of the 
Veterans’ Administration complete justification that 
the course is in connection with his present or con- 
templated business or occupation. Prior approval 
of VA must be obtained before the veteran may take 
this training at Government expense. 


Flight Training 

Flight training, offered as an elective course by 
institutions of higher learning, is considered as a 
separate course and may be authorized by the 
Veterans’ Administration only if it relates to the 
veteran’s present or contemplated business or occu- 
pation. Therefore a veteran who desires to enroll 
in such a course must submit the following to the 
Veterans’ Administration regional office prior to 
entering training: 

(1) Complete justification that the course is in 
connection with his present or contemplated business 
or occupation; and, 

(2) Satisfactory evidence that he is physically 
qualified to obtain the type of license which will 
enable him to attain his employment objective. 

Flight courses which are required by institutions 
of higher learning as a part of their standard credit- 
hour requirement for the veteran’s degree objective 
will not be considered avocational or recreational 
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when the institution certifies to VA that the veteran 
is required to take that training for the credit neces- 
sary to complete his degree requirements. 


Certificates of Eligibility 

In addition to the legislative changes during the 
last 6 months, an administrative change has been 
made designed to give better service to the veteran- 
students, to provide more efficient administration of 
veteran educational problems, and to improve the 
administrative work of the institutions and the 
Veterans’ Administration. This involves the issu- 
ance of the certificate of eligibility and a refinement 
of all forms used in certifying a veteran’s enrollment 
status, which will protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the institution. 

The new plan, effective September 1, 1948, results 
from a study of registration and enrollment problems 
conducted by VA with the assistance of representa- 
tives of institutions of higher learning and others. 

Under the new system, a veteran will be issued a 
VA claim number at the time he applies for a Cer- 
tificate of Eligibility and Entitlement, and no cer- 
tificate will be issued until it has been ascertained 
that such a certificate is in order. This assures the 
validity of all certificates so issued. It will also 
eliminate problems previously caused by the lack of 
proper identification on papers and other material 
pertinent to a veteran’s program which were filed 
prior to the assignment of a claim number. For- 
merly these were filed after his entrance into training. 

When VA has examined the application and deter- 
mined the veteran’s eligibility, VA will mail to the 
veteran an original and one carbon copy of the 
Certificate of Eligibility. The veteran makes his 
endorsement on enrolling; he will then present both 
the original and the carbon copy to the institution. 
The institution will certify the original and return 
it to the VA regional office. The school will retain 
the carbon copy for its files. This will give the 
institution a complete record of the enrollment with- 
out the necessity of copying or photostating the 
original certificate. 


Revision of Forms 

Four separate previous forms are consolidated in 
the new Certificate of Eligibility and Entitlement, 
identified as VA Form 7-1953. Any enrollment now 
can be completed on the one form instead of the 
forms previously required. 

Revised Form 7-1909 to show reentrances into 
training and changes in training status is also a con- 
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solidated form complete in itself. VA Form 7-1908, 
notice of interruption of training, to be used when a 
veteran does not complete the period of certified en- 
rollment, has been revised and is being issued in 
postal-card style. 

The change does not at this time invalidate unused 
Certificates of Eligibility and Entitlement issued 
under the old system. Institutions may continue 
to accept veterans who present old-type certificates. 
On enrollment, the institutions they select will trans- 
fer their records to the new form. All institutions 
are being furnished full instructions on the new pro- 
cedures and on the use of the improved forms. 

Institutions and their veteran-students will find 


the new system more acceptable than the former 
interim procedures adopted to handle the large 
number of veterans applying for GI-Bill training 
during 1946 and 1947, when more than 6 million 
applications were processed. 

Major benefits that will. result from the new pro- 
cedures are: (1) Validation of Certificates of Eligibil- 
ity; (2) elimination of one major processing step 
after the training has commenced, which will reduce 
the causes of delayed payment of subsistence allow- 
ance; and (3) elimination of administrative prob- 
lems to institutions and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion through the elimination of several separate 
forms. 





Britain's Universities Under 
Government Grant Plan 


N WRITING about Britain’s universities, it is 

necessary to begin with a distinction—that be- 
tween Scottish universities on the one hand, and the 
universities of England and Wales on the other. The 
history of education in Scotland has been for a long 
time quite different from its history in England. 
It is only in the last 50 years that the educational 
systems of the two countries have begun to grow like 
one another. Until nearly the close of the 19th cen- 
tury, Scotland was an educated nation; England was 
not. The reasons for the difference were simple. 
Scotland had been a poor and socially democratic na- 
tion. It has had a system of good parish schools since 
the 17th century. In religion it was predominantly 
Presbyterian, and Presbyterianism demanded a 
learned and democratic ministry. In consequence 
there have been in Scotland universities since the 
16th century. The oldest, St. Andrews, was founded 
in 1411, and the youngest, Edinburgh, in 1583. In 
1934, the proportion of students to the whole popu- 
lation of Scotland was 1 in 473, while in England it 
was 1 in 1,013. In consequence higher and univer- 
sity education have for a long time been open in 
Scotland to anyone able to profit by them. 


*Master of Balliol College, Oxford University, England. Lord 
Lindsay has been also on the faculties of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Victoria Universities. 
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By LORD LINDSAY OF BIRKER* 


Universities in England and Wales 


In England, till recently, higher education was 
confined to a minority of the population. The great 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge were until the 
last decade of the 19th century almost entirely con- 
fined to the well-to-do. Until the 19th century, they 
were the only universities in England. Durham 
University was founded in 1832 and London in 1836. 
Then towards the end of the 19th century and the 
beginning of the 20th, there was a rapid growth of 
new universities—Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, Bristol, Reading, and New- 
castle; the University of Wales, with four constituent 
colleges at Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff, and 
Swansea, was founded in 1893. There are also four 
university colleges at Exeter, Nottingham, South- 
ampton, and Hull. Meanwhile the University of 
London was reconstituted in 1900 and is now by far 
the largest university in Britain. 

These newer universities of Britain, situated as 
they are in great towns, are often known as the civic 
universities, in contradistinction to Oxford and 
Cambridge. Like the Scottish universities, they 
are on the continental model, and unlike Oxford and 
Cambridge they are nonresidential, their teaching 
largely by lectures and classes. Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge are residential. Their undergraduates are 
divided between colleges in which the greater part 
of them reside; and much of the instruction is given 
individually or to small tutorial groups of two to 
five, rather than in lectures to classes. 


Democratization of Education 

Higher education in England has become steadily 
more democratic since the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury. Secondary education is no longer confined to 
the well-to-do, taught in the so-called public schools 
(a most misleading title, since they are in effect 
private schools, by contrast with the State schools). 
The county education authorities have provided 
secondary education since the beginning of the cen- 
tury; the number of boys and girls going to second- 
ary schools has increased steadily and the Education 
Act of 1944 provides for free secondary education of 
all boys and girls up to 15, to be raised in a few years 
to 16 years of age. 

There has been a corresponding democratization 
of the universities. Since shortly after World War I, 
the State and the local education authorities have 
provided scholarships which paid all the expenses of 
scholars at secondary schools and universities, in- 
cluding the more expensive universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Before World War II over half 
the students at Oxford had some kind of assistance; 
some had the whole cost of their education and main- 
tenance paid from public sources. University edu- 
cation was becoming open to all of ability, irrespec- 
tive of their means. The great increase in the 
amount of such assistance provided by the present 
Government of Britain has completed or nearly com- 
pleted the democratizing process. 

At the same time the difference between the older 
and the newer English universities, though consid- 
erable, has become less marked than it was. The 
latter have a growing number of their students in 
residential halls or hostels; tutoring to individuals 
in small groups plays a greater part in their teaching. 
The whole tendency of recent university develop- 
ment in Britain is to regard the universities as form- 
ing a single system, and to diminish the earlier con- 
trasts. 


Financial Support 

The revenues of the universities of Britain come 
from different sources; from endowments, from dona- 
tions and subscriptions from private individuals or 
educational trusts, from grants from local authorities, 
fees from students, from Parliamentary grants and 
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from miscellaneous sources. In 1934-5 endowments 
supplied 13.9 percent of that revenue; donations 2.4 
percent; grants from local authorities 10.1 percent; 
fees from students 32.5 percent; and Parliamentary 
grants 33.9 percent. The central government, there- 
fore, contributed before World War II about a third 
of the total university revenue of the country. The 
total grant of the central government to the univer- 
sities was in that year just over £2,000,000 ($8,000,- 
000); this sum was raised in 1945 to £5,500,000 
($22,000,000) in 1946 to over £9,000,000 ($36,000,- 
000). It is proposed to raise it by 1951 to nearly 
£12,000,000 ($48,000,000). The revenue of the 
universities from other than Parliamentary sources 
has not risen much, if at all, in the last two years. 
The government’s contribution is now slightly more 
than half of the total university revenue of Britain 
and will by 1951 amount to almost two-thirds. 


Independence of Universities 


The first government grant to the universities was 
made in 1919, when an interim grant of £1,000,000 
was made available for distribution to universities 
and university colleges. There was at the time ap- 
prehension that a Parliamentary grant would impair 
the independence of the universities. There is gen- 
eral agreement that in the 20 years from 1919 to the 
outbreak of World War II, the independence of the 
universities had not been so impaired. All parties 
are agreed that it is of the greatest importance for 
the universities to preserve their independence, and 
it is believed that the arrangements, which until now 
have enabled the State to give grants to universities 
while respecting their independence, will do the 
same in the future in spite of the large increase of the 
government grant. 

The independence of Britain’s universities depends 
not on machinery, but on the strength of the belief of 
university teachers, and the public, that universities 
ought to be independent; and that the State, while 
it should support, should not control universities. 
There can be little doubt that the history of the two 
great English universities, Oxford and Cambridge, 
and their position in the country had much to do 
with the universities’ pride in their independence. 
For until after World War I the endowments of 
Oxford and Cambridge were large enough to enable 
them to do without help from outside. These older 
universities are governed entirely by their own facul- 
ties and have always been independent of outside 
interference. At rare intervals the State appointed 4 
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Royal Commission to consider whether they needed 
reform, but when these commissions had done their 
work the universities were left alone. They were 
free in their teaching; they made, with negligible 
exceptions, their own appointments. 

Their complete independence had sometimes the 
bad effect that the universities responded slowly to 
the changed needs and conditions of the society they 
were intended to serve. The infrequent commis- 
sions were intended to remedy this defect. The 
needs of modern science have been making the equip- 
ment of universities increasingly expensive; and it 
became apparent at the end of World War I that 
universities could not do without State help. Both 
the State and the universities were, however, ex- 
tremely anxious that university independence should 
not be impaired. A body was constituted entitled 
the Universities Grants Committee. The commit- 
tee consisted at first of university ex-professors or 
officials. It had a permanent chairman who has 
always been professionally connected with a univer- 
sity. In fact, the committee is so constituted that 
it represents universities to the Government, rather 
than the Government to the universities. Its con- 
stitution has recently been widened to represent all 
aspects of Britain’s education, but its essential char- 
acter has not been changed. 

The Universities Grants Committee is related to 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, who proposes 
to Parliament what should be the total sum given 
to aid all the universities of the Kingdom. The dis- 
tribution of this sum is left to the committee. To 
this committee the universities submit their requests 
and their programs. The committee’s grants are 
normally made for 5 years at a time, and in this 5-year 
period the committee visits the universities and dis- 
cusses with them their programs of expansion and 
their financial needs. 

We expect soon to see a great expansion of the 
numbers of university students in Britain; we hope 
to double their numbers. This will mainly be made 
possible by the expansion of the civic universities and 
possibly also by the founding of new university col- 
leges and probably by an increase in advanced tech- 
nical education. The nature of the problem is clear. 
The quality of university education in Britain is 
high. We have to increase the quantity and extent 
of our university education, and yet maintain its 
quality. 

The universities are confident that they will man- 
age to do this. Though they are all independent, 
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almost sovereign bodies and though there is no coun- 
cil which presides over them all, they take consulta- 
tion among themselves. There is a committee 
called the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee. The vice- 
chancellors and principals of all the universities are 
members of it. It has no official powers. It only 
meets to discuss. No one is bound by its recom- 
mendations. Yet, it does by its discussions, do much 
to unify university policy. It is frequently con- 
sulted by the Universities Grants Committee. It is 
the organ, indeed, through which the State consults 
the universities and the universities consult each 
other. 


Summary 


Let me try to summarize the present position of 
the universities in Britain. They are now almost 
completely democratized. The scholarships given 
by the State and by the local education authorities 
make it possible for all members of the community 
who have the necessary ability to go to a university. 
The universities’ curricula and the direction of their 
teaching and research are controlled by their own 
faculties. On the government of the civic universi- 
ties the local authorities are represented, but though 
the lay element is present, the university interests 
are dominant. Oxford and Cambridge are gov- 
erned exclusively by their own teachers. More than 
half the revenue of the universities comes from the 
State, yet every effort is made not to interfere with 
their independence. 

Yet there is a connection between the State and 
the universities. It is a subtle one and hard to 
describe. In the first place no institution can grant 
degrees without a charter, and consequently the 
foundation of new universities depends on the State. 
In the past the State has occasionally appointed 
Royal Commissions to inquire into and reform uni- 
versities. There have been commissions for Oxford, 
Cambridge and London. There is some demand for 
a Royal Commission on universities at the present 
time. Most people in Britain would agree that it 
is the business of the State from time to time to 
review, and to some extent to determine, the general 
framework of university provision in the country. 
They would be equally of the opinion that the uni- 
versities should be free to teach and research within 
that framework. 

The State finances the universities through the 
machinery described, the Universities Grants Com- 
mittee. It does not govern them, but it does of 
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course exercise, by its constant consultation with 
them, a certain influence over them. Thus the State 
helps to unite and integrate the community, not by 
commanding, but by consulting other associations 
and corporations within the community. This form 
of cooperation arises from the belief, which is a funda- 
mental part of Britain’s political tradition, that there 
are functions necessary to the community which can 
only be fulfilled by corporations independent of the 
State, which nevertheless the State can help, and 
which it constantly consults. Universities are cor- 
porations of that kind and on these lines Britain has 
evolved a satisfactory relation between the State and 
the universities. 

[Editor’s Note. In addition to the grants received 
through the Universities Grants Committee, the 
universities receive special grants under certain 
ministries.] 





College Entrance Examinations 


More sTuDEnTs than ever before took College En- 
trance Examination Board tests during the year 
1947-48. Over 78,000 applicants for admission to 
648 colleges were examined by the Board, which 
represents an increase of 13,000 over the 1946-47 
figures. The number of veterans taking the Special 
Aptitude Test for Veterans declined from 8,665 to 
approximately 4,800. 

The College Entrance Examination Board is an 
organization of colleges and universities which, in 
cooperation with representatives of secondary schools 
prepares and administers examinations to applicants 
to the colleges. These examinations when scored 
are reported to the colleges chosen by the candidates. 
The scores are used for selection of students, for 
placement in freshman class sections, and for counsel- 
ing and guidance. Scores are also reported to 
secondary schools for use in programming, in curric- 
ulum planning, and in reviewing the quality of 
instruction. 

Since 1942, all examinations with the exception of 
the English test have been of the short answer or 
objective type. The tests are administered simul- 
taneously throughout the world. During the past 
year 645 centers were used. The tests offered in- 
clude the Scholastic Aptitude Test, the Special 
Aptitude Test for Veterans, and the achievement test 
series. The series includes mathematics, English 
composition, social studies, chemistry, biology, 
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physics, spatial relation, and reading tests in six 
languages, French, German, Spanish, Latin, Greek, 
and Italian. The examinations to be taken by the 
applicants are recommended by the colleges, whose 
requirements vary. 





Canada Offers Fellowships 


EpuCATORS, TECHNICIANS, and artists in 13 war- 
devastated countries will be the recipients of 64 
fellowships offered by the Canadian Council for 
Reconstruction and the United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. The fellow- 
ship program will permit advanced study for 6 
months in Canada in the fields of science and tech- 
nology, education, the humanities, mass media, the 
social sciences, public administration, and the crea- 
tive arts. 

Designed to help raise educational standards in 
countries deprived by the war of many of their 
facilities, the program is the result of a voluntary 
fund-raising campaign conducted throughout Can- 
ada. Some seventy private organizations partici- 
pated in the nation-wide appeal. Countries to 
which the fellowships are being offered include: 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, 
Philippines, Belgium, China, France, Greece, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Poland, and British colonial posses- 
sions devastated by the war. 





Graduate Opera Curriculum 


Tue Scuoot or Music of Louisiana State University 
is this fall introducing a 3-year graduate opera 
curriculum, one of the few in the Nation. Students 
must have baccalaureate degrees and must pass a 
vocal audition before a 6-member committee from 
the faculty, but they are not required to have had 
any previous musical training. Only 20 students 
will be accepted each year. 





Group Work Courses in Social Welfare 


SPECIAL COURSES in group work have been added 
this fall to the graduate curriculum of the School of 
Social Welfare at the University of California. Both 
theory courses and supervised field study in local 
group-work agencies, such as YMCA and Boy Scout 
units, are to be included. 
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EOGRAPHY is increasingly being recognized as 
a college subject. It has proved useful for 
both cultural and practical purposes. Interest in 
geography was increased by the war, and it was in- 
duded in the ASTP curriculum for cadet instruction. 
After the war many new departments of geography 
were started in colleges, among which are: University 
of Utah, Montana State College, Oregon State Col- 
lege, and the University of Nevada. The offerings 
were also expanded in numerous institutions includ- 
ing Colgate University, Indiana University, and the 
University of North Carolina. Faculty members in 
reography have been added at the graduate level, 
ind the course offerings have been materially in- 
creased at several universities including: Maryland, 
Northwestern, Syracuse, Virginia, and the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


Objectives of Geography 

There are both practical and cultural objectives 
or geography as taught by institutions of higher 
earning. Majors in geography are in demand as: 
Teachers both at the college and secondary school 
evel; members of the staffs of Federal, State, and 
ban planning commissions; specialists and eco- 
nomic analysts employed by the Government in 
reign commerce, State department activities, and 
conservation service; experts on supply for military 
atelligence; cartographers; meteorologists; and ex- 
yerts employed by private industry in trade, trans- 
portation, and geographical areas or problems. 

Geography is a valuable subject to be included in 
basic survey or orientation courses. It has high 
wultural value in explaining landscapes, human rela- 
tionships to environment, and many domestic and 
breign problems. It helps to make subjects like 
listory, literature, art, and current events more inter- 
sting and intelligible. 

Geography is often taught as a service to other 
departments in colleges. For example, economic 
tography is commonly required of students special- 
zing in business and commerce, and frequently a 
‘curse in world geography or elements of geography 
8 recommended or required of students majoring in 


_ 
* Specialist for Geography in Higher Education, Office of 
Education. 
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Status and Purposes of College Geography 


By OTIS W. FREEMAN* 


history, journalism, language-areas and economics. 
Cartography, economic geography, conservation, and 
2 course in land utilization might be required of 
majors in city and regional planning. 


Contributions of Geography 


Geography is a broad and inclusive subject. Its 
field covers far more than such items as place loca- 
tions and facts of distribution of industries, in that 
the subject draws from many physical, biological, 
and social sciences. The test for geographic ma- 
terial is whether a principle or fact shows a relation- 
ship between man’s activities and the factors of 
environment. 

To the student, geography contributes both a 
knowledge about the earth and a point of view. The 
geographer can read and interpret maps and, by 
observing nature and studying landscapes in the 
field, is able to trace the connection between man 
and nature and to explain natural phenomena. The 
training in collecting and classifying facts, mapping 
of earth features, and the cultural modifications of 
natural landscapes provides practice in methodology 
valuable in many areas. 

Geography can make a contribution to intelligent 
citizenship. It is concerned with realities and cause 
and effect. It deals with man’s partial adjustment 
to natural resources, climate, and other factors of 
environment, and helps to make clear the economic 
advantages of flood control, reclamation, prevention 
of erosion, selective logging, and more complete ex- 
traction and utilization of minerals. It shows the 
desirability of wise planning by which man can make 
his world a better place in which to live. 

In current affairs and international relations, polit- 
ical geography helps account for the happenings, 
problems, and relationships between peoples and 
countries. It may assist in solving present problems 
and avoiding past mistakes. 

Military geography is of vital importance. The 
military need the facts about the terrain, climate, 
vegetation, minerals, port facilities, internal trans- 
portation, communication, character and attitude of 
inhabitants and how operations can be adapted to 
the geographic variables. 

Economic geography provides the facts and a 
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point of view of value to the businessman. The 
historian is constantly dependent upon the relations 
between location or space and time. Some his- 
torical events and routes are clearly a response to 
the geographical environment. 


Status of Geography 


The 1947-48 catalogs of 1,015 institutions of 
higher learning, consisting of 720 liberal arts colleges 
and universities, 190 teacher-training institutions, 
and 105 Negro colleges, were consulted to determine 
the offerings in geography. Professional or technical 
colleges were not included in this study because they 
seldom, if ever, offer any geography. Junior colleges 
were also excluded from this survey, but from a 
study of their catalogs it appears that geography is 
included in the curricula to a small extent except in 
California, where it is usually offered. 

About 23 universities have granted or are prepared 
to grant the doctor’s and master’s degrees in geog- 
raphy. A score of other institutions, including 
teachers colleges, regularly grant the master’s degree 
in the subject and some others do so o~casionally. 


Geography in institutions of higher education 
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Nearly three-fifths of the liberal arts colleges and 
universities give some undergraduate work in geog- 
raphy, but only one-sixth of these schools offer 
enough work for a major or a minor in the subject. 
(See table.) Nearly two-thirds of the liberal arts 
institutions which offer geography do so merely as a 
help or service to certain departments like commerce 
and teacher training, and in nearly half of these cases 
economic geography is the only title listed. 

Geography is widely offered by the colleges of edu- 
cation and normal schools. Nearly all teacher train- 
ing institutions include geography in their curricula, 
and over two-thirds offer enough courses for a major 
or a minor in the subject towards a degree. (See 
table.) George Peabody College for Teachers and 
Teachers College of Columbia University are the 
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leading institutions which give the doctor of philos. 
ophy in the teaching or supervision of geography, 
and it is possible to earn a master’s degree in this 
subject at eight or more colleges of education. 

Eighty percent of the colleges for Negroes teach 
geography, but one-third of these schools offer only 
one course in that subject, usually to meet a minimum 
requirement for training teachers. Few colleges for 
Negroes give enough work for an undergraduate 
major in geography and none give graduate degrees 
in the subject. 


The Doctorate in Geography 

Universities which in the past have led in granting 
the doctor of philosophy degree in geography have 
been Chicago, Clark, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio 
State, California at Berkeley, Washington in Seattle, 
Nebraska, and George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Others that have or are prepared to grant the doctor's 
degree in geography include Harvard, Northwestern, 
Syracuse, Virginia, Maryland, Johns Hopkins, Co 
lumbia, Louisiana, Oklahoma, North Carolina, Yale, 
Indiana, and California at Los Angeles. An occa 
sional degree has been granted by other institutions 
including Minnesota, New York, Washington of St. 
Louis, and Dropsie. Although work in geography 
is being reduced at Harvard, several graduate stu. 
dents whose research in geography has already 
started will be allowed to complete the requirements 
for the doctorate in spite of the curtailment. At 
Yale the degrees are granted in allied fields, mostly 
in international relations, and at George Peabody, in 
the teaching of geography. 


Viewpoints in Geography 

The schools and departments of geography in the 
United States have different viewpoints in thei 
teaching of the subject. Sometimes this reflects the 
immediate interest of faculty members; in other 
cases it is an outgrowth of the purpose for which the 
subject has been taught since the start. For ex 
ample, some departments emphasize economic geog 
graphy and other courses of use to business. Thisis 
the case at Columbia and Pennsylvania, and toa 
less extent at Nebraska, Maryland, and numerous 
other institutions. Harvard and Chicago, among 
others, offer special work in land and community 
planning. Much of the training at Wisconsin is 
concerned primarily with physiography, climatology 
and regional geography. Clark University empha 
sizes field work, cartography, human geography and 
other applications of the subject. The work given 
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and the doctoral dissertations in California at 
Berkeley strongly reflect the interests of the faculty, 
notably in the fields of botany, anthropology, clima- 
tology, economics, and physiography. In California 
at Los Angeles regional and area geography receives 
chief emphasis. A department of meteorology is 
located there. At Washington in Seattle, regional 
studies, land utilization and human geography are 
special interests. At Syracuse, regional and cultural 


and technique courses receive strong consideration. 
Northwestern emphasizes field work, geographic 
planning, and systematic geography. Work is given 
at Virginia which helps fit graduates for government 
service. A faculty member at Johns Hopkins offers 
special courses in agricultural geography, and at 
Louisiana the specialty is the physiography of deltas 
and flood plains. Yale specializes in political geog- 
raphy, and Maryland in economic and area studies. 





Religious Coordination at Minnesota 


N SEPTEMBER 1947, the Regents of the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota voted to create the position 
of Coordinator of Students’ Religious Activities, to 
become a functioning agency in the Office of the Dean 
of Students. The position carries with it the faculty 
rank of associate professor. As a symbol of public 
interest in this pioneering work, interested church 
men in St. Paul and Minneapolis agreed to contribute 
to the University sufficient funds to defray the 
expenses of the program during its first 2 years. The 
dean of students, acting in cooperation with the 
directors of religious foundations on the campus, 
selects the coordinator. 


Purpose 


The University made it clear that it had no inten- 
tion of undertaking any program of its own since it 
did not feel that a State university should sponsor a 
chaplaincy or a chapel program which would appear 
to show favoritism to any particular religion or 
which would compete with or overlap campus pro- 
grams already under way sponsored by church groups. 
The first coordinator selected [the author] is not a 
clergyman, but has specialized in comparative re- 
ligions, stressing particularly a sociological approach 
to religious matters. 

The University, of course, places no pressure on 
the students to compel religious participation. It 
does, however, avoid the accusation sometimes lev- 
fled at State universities that it is indifferent or 





*Coordinator of Students’ Religious Activities, University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Allen was formerly President of Keuka College, 
New York. 
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hostile to the cultivation of sound churchmanship. 
The University administration supplies religious 
census cards which are filled out voluntarily by the 
students and distributed through the coordinator’s 
office to the proper religious organizations. 

By creating the post of coordinator, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota expressed to its constituency the 
conviction that religion is important for the develop- 
ment of the student. Recognizing the wide diversity 
of the religious background of its students, it en- 
courages the activity of those religious groups which 
wish to serve their young people in attendance at the 
University. A total of 21 such foundations exist 
on the Twin City campuses. On the St. Paul (Agricul- 
tural) campus these groups are: Catholic, Congrega- 
tional-Presbyterian, Lutheran, Methodist, Minnesota 
Christian Fellowship (Inter-Varsity), Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W.C. A. On the Minneapolis campus there 
are 14-groups: Baptist, Catholic, Christian Science, 
Congregational, Episcopalian, Jewish, Lutheran, 
Missouri Synod Lutheran, Methodist, Minnesota 
Christian Fellowship (Inter-Varsity), Presbyterian, 
Tri-U (for Unitarian and Universalist students), 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Functioning as di- 
rectors of these 21 organizations are 30 individuals, 
nearly all full-time workers, who work cooperatively 
on the campuses as the Minnesota Councils of Re- 
ligion. During a typical week of the academic year, 
more than 150 regularly scheduled meetings, study 
groups, and worship services are held. 

Of major significance are the student councils of 
religion made up of two representatives from each 
participating religious organization. It is their task 
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to promote inter-faith understanding and to carry 
on such religious activities as may be common to all 
participating groups. Unless a project is agreed to 
by every member organization, it cannot claim 
sponsorship of the student council of religion. The 
experience provided the students of varying faiths 
in working together while recognizing the right to be 
different appears to be a most valuable first-hand 
experience in democratic living. These student 
leaders are encouraged to take the greatest possible 
initiative in the planning and implementing of 
policies and programs. This is regarded as vitally 
important in the preparation for responsible citizen- 
ship after they leave the University. 

Activities 

During the past year steps have been taken to 
relate the activities of religious foundation directors 
more closely to the University’s Counseling Bureau. 
Joint seminars have been held, and the religious 
workers have had opportunity to develop their skills 
in counseling and to put these skills to use in aiding 
students who are in need of religious guidance. Great 
stress is laid upon the value of the student religious 
organizations in assisting students to find friends 
and become introduced to the University community 
of 27,000 individuals. 

While no department or school of religion as such 
exists at the University of Minnesota, courses are 
offered in the departments of philosophy, sociology, 
the humanities and elsewhere which give objective 
information in the field of religion, and the Univer- 
sity catalog lists a sequence of courses appropriate 
for students planning to enter graduate theological 
schools. 


Conclusion 


The program demonstrates that education spon- 
sored by public agencies can find methods of proper 
encouragement for wholesome student religious 
growth instead of ignoring the matter and giving the 
impression that a person may be properly educated 
while his religious understanding is atrophied. 





Spanish House at Stanford 


A WOMEN’S RESIDENCE where Spanish is to be spoken 
exclusively will be opened at Stanford this fall. 
Hawthorne Cottage on the campus, to be known as 
“Casa Espanola,” will house 13 or 14 girls interested 
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in perfecting their conversational Spanish. The girk C 
will be largely upper division and graduate students Ol 
in Spanish. About one-third will be students from 
Latin-America. Selection will be made by member to | 
of the Romanic languages faculty on the basis of 
scholarship and will be regarded as an academic 
honor. 

“Casa Espanola” will also be used as a social center EV 
for Spanish work on the campus. Talks by visiting Ex 
Latin dignitaries, as well as teas, receptions, parties, ed 
and picnics, for Spanish and Hispanic-American bigher 
majors have been planned. period 
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THE PRESIDENT Of a liberal arts college recently re —= 
ceived a letter which runs as follows (the letter was 1948. 
directed to the Office of the President): Pub 
‘The following is directed to you for your favorable i ha 
consideration. boten 
‘A personable, cultured gentleman who has at- licher 
tained a position of respect in fraternal and com. Ban 
munal circles is desirous of receiving an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science or Doctor of Philosophyjpa, oy 
“The institution conferring the degree will receive 
widespread favorable publicity and a contribution jfEDER. 
It will also be the permanent concern of one capable] INGs 
of attracting support through his talents and his host} S. 
of friends and associates. NATIO1 
“In behalf of this gentleman, I ask for your conf TE 
sideration of this petition. TEDER. 
“Thank you for your response.” 8. 25 
The reply which the president of the college madefato Pr 
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was: 470 (I 
“In reply to your letter of May 1 relative to the}Muhle 
honorary degree, I must report that . . . Collegefi/26 (E 


would not be interested in the proposition as made.”"}'/29 (\ 
(Eprror’s Nore.—Copies of the letters were sentf/005 (F 
to the Office of Education by the president of the/zpEr: 


college.) S. 
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to Higher Education 


EVERAL ARTICLES in volume IV of HicHer 
Epucation listed bills and resolutions, intro- 
juced during the Eightieth Congress, of interest to 
higher education. The last article, covering the 
yriod up to April 1, 1948, appeared in the issue of 
May 15, 1948. 

This article lists bills and resolutions introduced 
juring the remainder of the regular second session, 
vhich adjourned on June 20, 1948, and the special 
ession which met from July 26, 1948, to August 7, 
948. 

Public laws enacted during the regular second ses- 
jon were reported in HicuEer Epucation, issue of 
September 1, 1948. No laws of special interest to 


“fhigher education were enacted during the special 


ession. 


‘Bills and Resolutions Introduced! ¢ 


FEDERAL Aip TO COLLEGES FOR PERMANENT BUuILpD- 
INGS 
S. 2785 (Revercomb). 
NATIONAL ScIENCE FouNDATION 
TH. R. 6238 (Van Zandt). 
TEDERAL SUPPORT FOR SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 





nad 


S. 2503 (Baldwin), +S. 2505 (Baldwin) (enacted 
ato Public Law 758), S. 2894 (Tobey) (1), TH. R. 
470 (Brehm), H. R. 6492 (Wolverton), H. R. 6525 


» the} Muhlenberg), H. R. 6547 (McMahon), fH. R. 


ll 


26 (Brehm) (enacted into Public Law 755), tH. R. 


de."1'729 (Wolverton), tH. R. 6732 (Stevenson), H. R. 
sent005 (Fulton), and sixteen additional House bills (1). 


f 


EGES: 


1948. 


fepERAL Ain To STUDENTS 

S. 2588 (Thomas), H. R. 6546 (Andrews). 
JerERANS’ EpucaTIon 

H. R. 6135 (Wheeler), H. R. 6939 (Ross). 
Miuirary TRAINING 

§. 2903 (Taylor) (2), H. R. 6444 (Allen), H. R. 
146 (Isacson) (2), H. R. 7047 (Larcade), H. R. 7048 





*Specialist in Engineering Education, Office of Education. 


‘Bills bearing the same number in parentheses are companion bills, 
{The dagger indicates bills on which hearings were held. 
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By HENRY H. ARMSBY* 


(Marcantonio) (2), H. R. 7056 (Winstead), H. R. 
7103 (McGarvey). 
SocraL Security (INcLusion oF EpucaTionat In- 
STITUTIONS) 
H. R. 6420 (Gearhart), H. R. 6528 (Mansfield), 
TH. R. 6777 (Reed). 
SPECIAL FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 
S. 2448 (Brewster) (3), S. 2451 (Brewster), S. 2645 
(Kem) (4), S. 2704 (Reed) (5), H. R. 6144 (Hin- 
shaw) (3), tH. R. 6202 (Madden) (6), tH. R. 6249 
(Tollefson) (6), H. R. 6270 (Lemke), tH. R. 6404 
(Fulton) (6), H. R. 6437 (Hinshaw), H. R. 6536 
(Bennett) (4), H. R. 6626 (Keogh) (5). 
FEDERAL AID TO THE STATES FOR EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 
S. 2801 (Kilgore), H. R. 6597 (Kelley) (7), H. R. 
6600 (Kersten) (7), H. R. 6682 (Jennings). 





United Nations Day—October 24 





Governmental agencies and private educational 
and civic organizations, including colleges and uni- 
versities, are cooperating to plan observances of 
United Nations Day throughout the United States 
on October 24, the anniversary of the coming into 
force of the Charter. That day was designated as 
the first world-wide international holiday, by unani- 
mous vote of the UN General Assembly, which 
specified that it “shall be devoted to making known 
to the people of the world the aims and achievements 
of the United Nations.” The Department of State 
has just issued a 16-page pamphlet, The United 
Nations—Three Years of Achievement (Publication 
3255), and a Foreign Affairs Outline, The United 
Nations in Action—The Tested Experience. 

A National Citizens’ Committee, appointed by the 
Secretary of State, is promoting the observance of 
United Nations Day. It has sent out kits of mate- 
rials to the colleges and universities which will be of 
assistance in planning activities related to UN Day. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education to the Office of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education, fiscal year ended June 30, 1947. 
Washington, Division of Vocational Education, Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. 70 p. 
(proc.). 

Contains text, tables, and graphs summarizing reports on 
federally aided vocational education in the States and Territories. 

Library Statistics of Colleges and Universities with 
Enrollments of 5,000 Students or More, 1946-47. 
Office of Education, Circular No. 243. June 1948. 
2 p. (proc.). 


Reports library data from 79 colleges and universities. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 
Professional Education. New York, N. Y., Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social Work, March 


1948. 47p. 50 cents. 


Five papers delivered at the 29th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social Work. The papers are on 
Education for the Practice of Law, Education for the Practice of 
Medicine, Emotional Element in Learning in Professional Edu- 
cation, Shall We Face It?, and Preparation for Social Responsi- 
bility. 

Selected Papers. Delivered at the 29th Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work. New York, N. Y. The Association, 
April 1948. 63 p. $1. 

Contains 9 papers from the graduate sessions of the meeting 


and 4 papers from professional sessions. 


Survey of University and College Endowment Funds. 
1 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark, 1947. 31 p. 


Indicates how most of the larger endowed colleges and uni- 
versities have invested their endowments. 
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Books 


Coordinators Manual. New Haven, Conn., New 
Haven YMCA Junior College, 1948. 40 p. $1.25, 


This publication of the Employee Training Agreement Program 
of the New Haven YMCA Junior College describes the relations 
of the college to the employing companies in the New Haven area 
which are represented in the student body. It deals particularly 
with the functions of the coordinators, who act as liaison officers 
between the companies, the students, and the college. 





Death of Benjamin W. Frazier 


As this issue of HicgHER EpucaTIon 
goes to press, word has been received of 
the death of Benjamin W. Frazier, spe- 
cialist for teacher education, Office of 
Education. An account of Dr. Frazier’s 
career and contributions to education 


will appear later in these columns. 
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